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college education was a privilege 
reserved for the very few. Indeed, today college cata- 
logs often state that one of the principal functions of 
highe ’r education is to train for leadership, a privilege 
There is strong sup- 
Careful 


UntiL recently, 







inevitably reserved to the few. 





port for this point of view in many quarters. 
selection of its student body on the basis of ability, 
qualities of leadership, and other highly selective con- 







siderations has been a long-cherished prerogative of 





private institutions of higher learning. 





Does the community college, with its variant concept 
of the place and function of higher learning in the 
scheme of American education, threaten the principles 
upon which college edueation has built a long-standing 
Will the community- 








and highly respected tradition ? 
college eonecept change the character of higher educa- 
tion? Will it tend to lower the high standards of 
scholarship which our great and famous institutions 








of higher learning have cherished and protected for so 





long a time? 
Already a fifth of our college-age population con- 
tinue their education beyond the high school. In its 
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national inventory of talent, the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Edueation reported in December, 
1947, that nearly 56 per cent of our young people 
of college age have the mental ability to complete two 
years of college.t Shall ability to profit from its 
offerings be the sole criterion upon which admission 
to college shall be predicated? Or shall we continue 
to exercise selection on the basis of personality fac- 
tors, social, racial, religious, and economic back- 
grounds ? 
What we 
important degree, the product of the imagination and 
Technologieal develop- 


‘all the American way of life is, to a very 


the trained mind. 
in fact, made possible many 


ability of 
ments have fostered and, 
of the great social and economie advances which have 
placed America in the forefront of industrial develop- 
ment and hence in a position of economie dominance. 
Edueation for leadership has clearly played an im- 


portant role to this end. Does the community college 


1‘‘Higher Education for American Democracy,’’ Vol. 
I. ‘Establishing the Goals.’’ Washington: U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1947. P. 43. 
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business and 

papler-macl fferings often 

while, on “4 ty hand, 

vear colleges at some 

distanee with the lur away from home, con- 
and a bachelor’s 


ing eves ol those 


is. The forees which have 


rapid expansion of the junior-college 


1ave been the foeus of numerous studies. 
‘ommission on Terminal Edueation ol the Amer- 


in Association of Junior Colleges has been yesponsl- 


1 


ble for turning up much of the evidence. 
Junior colleges had made a determined atten 
find out what education should do in the face of 


numerous econtradietorv der ands wh en come trom t 


relatively distinet, but deeply rooted, interests of life. 
For instanee, higher edueation be eultural or 
Cireular No. 238, 

, hin , 4 Edueation. 
rd. ‘*Termn t\dueation in the Junior 
New York: Harpe & Bros. 1947. Pp. 


vocational? Shall young men and women 
the college level for intelligent citizens} 


responsibility, and gracious living, or shal 


come highly skilled technicians, scientists, and res 


workers? These are some of the conflicting 
which are evident in our system of higher edy 
The liberal-arts college, the engineering sel; 
graduate schools of business, education, an 
all expressions of one or another interpret 
these sweeping and compel ing contradictory « 

Education for What? Both parents and pl 
tive college students are amazingly ignorant 
aims, purposes, and outcomes of higher edu 
Perhaps this is as much the fault of those in 
tion of leadership in higher education, throug 
failure to disseminate the information in interes 
and easily accessible ways, as it is the result of 
confidence on the part of those who pay the bills 
partake. 

This much, however, may be said. It is gener 
recognized that there is no single mold into wl 
youth ean be fitted to prepare for a life of usefulness 
social purpose, and vocational effectiveness. 
wise, there is no mold into which colleges and 
versities may be fitted. Indeed, educators 
fairly general agreement that no single form of edu 
tional organization may be presumed to be best suited 
to all persons seeking an education at the college leve! 
The dominant character of higher edueation 
democracy should be marked by its flexibility, not 
uniformity. And this is precisely the way it is i 
United States. Variation is the accepted patten 
Yet, in spite of wide differences, there is some degre: 
of uniformity within broad limits. Of our seventee 
hundred odd colleges and universities, about 45 per 
cent may be classified as four-year colleges and w 
versities, 16 per cent are separately maintained pr 
fessional schools, 14 per cent are teachers colleges ai 
normal schools, and 25 per cent are junior colleges.’ 

Edueation has been broadening at the bas 
recent years. It may be likened to a triangle. 
base is broadening so that increasing numbers 
young men and women move up the ladder to p 
gressively higher levels. It was not always so. Th 
academies of a few generations ago were highly sel 
tive and exclusive by reason of their course offerings, 
their traditions, and their tuition charges. Higher 
education actually set the pattern for these secondar 
schools by requiring for admission to college 
ficiency in such subjects as Greek and Latin. Gradu 
ally, however, increasingly large numbers of boys and 
girls sought admission to the high school. The cours 
offerings were slowly but surely broadened to meet tl 


wider spread of ability among these young peop: 


4 Robt. C. Storey, and Betty J. Kelly. Op. cit. 
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the advent of free, public education at the 
ondary-school level, ever larger numbers of boys 
cirls entered upon secondary education, many ot 

, would never have been able to attend, had it not 
Eventually, increasing numbers stayed on 
They thirsted for additional 
Many 
Postgraduate 


en Lree. 
thirteenth year. 
ledge, but there were few opportunities. 

| not afford to go away to college. 
trations in high schools grew until some school 
ricts actually set up an organized program in the 
rteenth and fourteenth years. The junior-college 
vement was born out of the keenly expressed need 
Where 


publie facilities were made available, private junior 


{ young people desiring further education. 


colleges were organized by publie-spirited citizens and 
have been operated on tuition charges barely adequate 
to cover the costs of operation and pay teachers’ 
saiarles. 

A few junior colleges have been established on the 
basis of offering university-parallel courses, identical 
to those given in the first two years of the senior 
institutions, but the great majority of junior colleges 
have been pioneers. They have offered a new kind 


college edueation. Courses and curricula have 


been developed which were not elsewhere available. 
The traditional molds were found not to be saered 
or inviolate. Junior colleges have established beyond 
a reasonable doubt that there is an important place 
for a “different” type of higher education than is 
traditionally offered during the first two years of the 
four-year-college pattern. 

Indeed, there are several unique features which 
mark the junior-college movement as an extraordinary 
experiment in higher education. We will mention 
four here. 

An Extraordinary Experiment. First, it has pro- 
vided a general cultural education for social living and 
civic responsibility while at the same time offering 
practical training in oceupational skills. It has done 
this with remarkable success in two years, not four, 
thus proving that educational needs are conceivably 
different for diseernibly different purposes. 

The junior college has conceived the purpose of 
higher edueation to be different for the fifty per cent 
of college entrants who will terminate their education 
in two years or less from that for those who will 
continue for four years or more. This is logical 
enough and proved to be a sensible recognition of one 
of the basie characteristics of late adolescence and 
young manhood and womanhood. 

The junior college has actually grown by leaps and 
bounds beeause it was able to offer a practical type 
of higher education in the presence of needs which 
were clearly not being met for a very considerable 


number of four-year-college entrants. 
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Student mortality in the freshman and sophomore 
years of four-year colleges had reached shocking pro- 
portions in 1937 when J. H. McNeely showed, in a 
survey of college drop-outs, that 34 per cent of enter- 
ing college students left college during the freshman 
year and 51 per cent left by the end of the second 
year. Only 37 per cent eventually graduated.° 

This was no new problem to higher education. 
President William Rainey Harper of the University 
of Chicago recognized this problem in 1892, when the 
senior and junior divisions of the university were 
separated and students were permitted to terminate 
their education logically and honorably at the end of 
two years. As a matter of fact, the University of 
Chicago was the first institution in the United States 
to award the associate degree for two years of college 
study. This degree, still so little known in this coun- 
try, first appeared in England. It was conferred at 
the University of Durham as early as 1873.° 

Recently, a number of universities have recognized 
the need for a differential program of higher eduea- 
tion and have established “general colleges” which 
more nearly approach the objectives of the junior 
college. 

A second distinguishing feature of junior-college 
education is the fact that it has recognized and given 
academic respectability to the middle-level oecupa- 
tions—those occupations falling between the pro- 
fessions and the trades, frequently referred to as 
semiprofessional. There are some 256 basie semi- 
professional occupations listed by the United States 
Service, with more than this 


Employment many 


number if alternate titles are counted.’ To be sure, 
not all of these semiprofessional occupations are 
worthy of being dignified as middle-level occupations, 
preparation for which requires two years of college 
study. Yet the 
these occupations are sufficiently complex to indicate 


fact that a substantial number of 


the need for and desirability of collegiate prepara- 
tion prior to entry upon them is a significant step 
forward in the development of our national educa- 
tional pattern. Credit for identifying the semipro- 
fessions with junior-college education goes to C. L. 
McLane of the Fresno (California) Junior College, 
in 1910.8 

A third distinguishing characteristic of the junior 


5 J. H. MeNeely, ‘‘College Student Mortality.’’ Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office. Bulletin No. 
ht. 1987. P. 32 

6 Walter C. Eells, ‘‘ Associate’s Degrees and Graduation 
Practices in Junior Colleges.’’ Washington: American 
Association of Junior Colleges.. 1942. P. 7. 
7‘*Dietionary of Occupational Titles,’’ 
‘¢Titles and Codes.’’ Washington: U. S. 
Printing Office. 1939. P. Off. 

8 California Weekly, July 15, 1910, 2: 539-40, as in 
Walter C. Eells. ‘‘ Present Status of Junior College Ter- 
minal Education.’’ Pp. 16. 
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he instruction more practical 
uity come into elose eon 

fe of the community. 
‘ollege may be regarded as nol 
it iconoclastie. It has reeognized the 
‘f training for followership. Colleges and 
throughout the ages have fostered leader 
seek out for admission 
tial leaders. Yet no one kas 
videnee to substantiate the posi- 
onstrated leadership qualities at the high 
are undeniable prerequisites 
business, industry, the pro 
Nevertheless, the standard is 
by eollege admissions offieers 
personnel officers in business and indus 
he other hand, little or no interest has been 
the follower—the man who falls short of 
nonstrating early leadership superiority. If he 
meet eollege-entranee standards, he is_ not 
considered. If he is admitted and fails to make the 
‘ade, he will be asked to leave soon enough. If he 
sueceeds in graduating without making an important 
place for himself in the world of affairs, he is for- 
gotten. Indeed, the pattern of higher education, until 
the advent of the junior college, has been too little 
eonecerned with the great mass of average young men 
and women who compose the solid citizenry of our 
country—the great lower middle class—those who, by 
monetary standards are neither successes nor failures. 
They may earn less than $5,000 per annum, but they 
keep the wheels of industry humming, they staff the 
civil lists, and hold the balance of power between 
socialism and eapitalism. The common man is not so 
higher edueation ean afford to ignore 
re to do so may destroy the very system it 
out to perpetuate. If any one quality is 


characteristic of edueation in general, and higher edu- 


»’ Phebe Ward. Op. Cl 
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cation in particular, it is clearly a desire to mai; i] 
the politico-social status quo. Hubert P. Beck’s styq, 
of the composition of the members of college board 
of trustees is good evidence of the poliey intent 0} 
upper echelons in college administrative circ] 
(The faculty may not share these views.) 

It is especially significant, therefore, that the 
junior-college movement has not only taken interes 
in, but has made a place for, the average man and 
liegemanship in the realm of higher education, 
in spite of its interest in and sympathy for the ; 
who falls a little short of “superiority,” the 


college has produced its quota of young leaders, and 


, 


it, too, has its share of brilliant young minds, capable 
of the best and highest type of training of whieh 
college faculties are capable. Let it be stated, in no 
uncertain terms, that the junior college is not marked 
by the mediocrity of its student body. An examina 
tion of the results of nationally used entrance tests 
clearly demonstrates the high intellectual caliber of 
junior-eollege students and dispels immediately any 
doubt on this seore.?? 

Vision and Skill. These four funetions—a general 
cultural-voeational education in two years, attention 
to the middle-level occupations, interest in community 
occupations and employment needs, and training for 
followership as well as for leadership—represent dis- 
tinguished efforts in the field of human engineering at 
the junior-college level. To combine vision with skill 
and to tie it into community needs is indeed a worthy 
accomplishment of more than passing note. 

No, the community college does not threaten to 
debilitate other phases of higher education. The tra- 
ditional four-year, liberal-arts college will go its way. 
The junior college will not infringe on its traditional 
funetions. As Robert J. Havighurst of the University 
of Chicago has recently pointed out, in discussing the 
social implications of the Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Edueation, some colleges will 
become even more selective and exclusive than the 
exclusive colleges of today.!2 They will look upon 
themselves as the bulwarks of “humanism” and “intel- 
lectualism.” The liberal-arts tradition will be pre- 
served, as it should be. There has always been room 
in this great country for both the liberal and _ the 
vocational coneepts in higher education. The com- 
munity college threatens neither, nor does it imperil 
or threaten to decimate them. But admission stand- 
ards should be broadened and adapted to meet the new 
needs in higher education just as they were, a genera- 

10 ‘Men Who Control Our Universities.’’ New York: 
Kings Crown Press. 1947. 

11],, L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, 
‘«Psychological Examination for College Freshmen.’’ 
1947. Norms. Washington: American Council on Educa- 


tion. Table 8, p. 17. 
12 SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 67: 257-61. April 3, 1948. 
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In fact, the 


s already well under way, as Benjamin Fine’s 


on or so ago, at the high-school] level. 


study of college admissions practices clearly 


13 


jicates. 


Today’s world demands that citizens not only know 


Pine, B. ‘‘Admission to American Colleges, a Study 
¢ Current Policy and Practice.’’ New York: Harper & 
s, 1946. 
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how to live, but that they also know how to make a 
living. The purpose of the junior college is well 
expressed in this twofold objective. If it is success 
full in helping young people to crystallize a workable 
philosophy ot life, to develop personal adequacy, and 
at the same time to prepare for occupational compe- 
tency, it has earned an important and long-enduring 


place in the educational pattern of this country. 





AIDS OR SUBSTITUTES? 
AUDIO-VISUAL aids, which are given as much atten- 
n in England as in the United States, are weleomed 
is the latest eure for most educational ills. There is 
n assumption in both countries that the educational 
dice have been loaded in the past in favor of those 
pupils who have verbal intelligence. Education in the 
past has been dominated by verbalism. Suecess in 
school is highly correlated with facility in the use of 
ords. There is, of course, some truth in these state- 
ments, but those who put them forward seem to forget 
that the emphasis on verbalism began to be attacked 
almost three centuries ago and with it went a demand 
for greater realism in the content and methods of 
nstruction, now dignified as a demand for an experi- 
ence curriculum. Such experience is to be provided 
directly by relating the curriculum to the loeal ecom- 
munity or by the use of devices—audio and visual— 
to give reality to what is taught. 

Now, when that is done, it may be asked by what 
methods will progress be measured to avoid the econ- 
tinuanee of a practice which made “the verbal pupil 
darling of the schools.” In an age that emphasizes 
the communication arts, how will the nonverbal pupil 
communicate what he has learned from his direct or 
vicarious experiences? The question is not unlike the 
request for a definition of a spiral. 

The real issue, however, is not whether there is an 
overemphasis on verbalism, but whether the audio- 
visual apparatus is to be used as a substitute for or 
as an aid to understanding of words. There is too 
creat a tendency to believe that equipment—textbooks, 
pictures, films and film-strips, gramophones, and 
radio—ean take the place of the teacher. The fault 
lies not with verbalism in the use of words, but in 
the fact that inadequate attention is devoted to mean- 
ings. Whether audio-visual aids can in this respect 
do what an intelligent and competent teacher should 
do is worth careful consideration. But even before 
that question is investigated, there may well be con- 
sidered a number of practices whose validity has not 
been investigated—encouragement of rapid skimming 
of books, gradual disappearance of essay writing, the 


practice of asking pupils to say all they can on a 
theme in “two minutes,” the idea that books should 
never contain any words not included in standard 
vocabulary lists, and the redueed attention given to 
grammar. Audio-visual aids can only serve to sup- 
plement not serve as substitutes for the teacher.— 


i. Te Me 


PLANS OF THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION 

THE Edueational Policies Commission announced on 
March 18 that it will publish early this summer recom- 
mendations to the nation’s teachers on how to help 
“win the cold war against the Soviet Union.” 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, on leave as presi- 
dent of Columbia University to serve as temporary 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a member 
of the commission, took part in the closed session held, 
March 11-12, to draft policies to guide educational 
planning during the period of continuing international 
tension. , 

Others among the 20 commission members partici- 
pating in the sessions were James B. Conant, presi- 
dent, Harvard University; Mabel Studebaker, presi- 
dent, NEA; and Willard E. Goslin, president, Amer- 
iean Association of School Administrators. Commis- 
sion members believe that the prospect that the cold 
war will continue into the adulthood of school children 
intensifies the responsibilities of teachers in the pres- 
ent international crisis, stated John K. Norton, pro- 
fessor of edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman of the EPC. 

The commission also made plans for later publica- 
tion of: (1) a book on moral and spiritual values in 
edueation; (2) a pamphlet that will stress the need 
for providing better educational programs for children 
and youth of exceptionally high ability; (3) a report 
on the role of research in education. 


NEW COURSES AND NEW DEGREES 
WITH summer-session plans out of the way, col- 
leges and universities are turning their attention to 
new offerings for the academic year 1949-50. Some 
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are planning new courses; others are adding to their 
at ree ranting programs 


At Northwestern University a new co-ordinated 


course, “Introduction to the Sciences of Human Be 


h ivior,” has been established in the College ol Liberal 
Arts and will be given jointly by the departments ol 
anthropo ogy, psvcnology, and sociology. The Car 


negie Corporation of New York has awarded a grant 


to provide three internships for the year, one each 


for the three disciplines. The interns will work on 
the building of reading materials and teaching mate- 
rials and the development of new types of instruction, 
examination, and evaluation. Interns must have com 


pleted work for the Ph.D. and have had teaching and 
researeh experience The course will be in charge otf 

a committee comprising Melville J. Herskovits, pro- 

fessor of anthropology; Robert H. Seashore, pro- 
fessor of psychology; and Kimball Young, professor 
of sociology. 

According to an announcement by Wells I. Bennett, 
dean, College of Architecture and Design, University 
of Michigan, the professional programs in the college 
will be revised at the beginning of the academic year. 
The changes will inelude presentation of a general 
program in art for students who do not wish to con- 
tinue their studies on a professional level and the 
raising of standards of the professional programs. 
The Bachelor of Design degree will be given only for 
completion of five-year courses, with the expansion 
of the program from four years to five. The degree 
awarded on completion of the four-year programs, 
which hereafter will be in design of information 
mediums (advertising) and drawing and painting, 
will be changed from Bachelor of Design to Bachelor 
of Seience in Design. 

The American University (Washington 6, D. C.) 
has announced a graduate degree in communications 
for the completion of work in journalism, public re- 
lations, or radio-television studies. Advanced courses 
will lead to the M.A. degree with major emphasis in 
two communications fields. Each eandidate will take 
additional work in a related social science such as 
economics, publie administration, sociology, or polit- 
ical seience. Radio-television courses are directed by 
Gordon Hubbel; publie relations, by Willett Kemp- 
ton, and journalism, by H. D. Crawford. 

Harold Howe, dean, Graduate School, Kansas State 
College (Manhattan), announces a new degree, Master 
of Seience in the field of extension edueation, with 
broad general requirements rather than specialization. 
Two years of work as an active extension worker and 
a bachelor’s degree in an acceptable field of study 
are prerequisites for applicants in the new curriculum. 
The program will be offered for the first time in the 


Summer session. 
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A new curriculum, leading to the degree, Master oj 
Science in Library Science, will supplant the presen; 
graduate course, the completion of which is recognized 
by the bachelor’s degree, in Drexel Institute of Tech. 
nology (Philadelphia 4). In announcing the change. 
James Creese, president, said: “An effort has bee, 
made to plan a curriculum that gives consideratioy 
to the science of librarianship as an intellectual dis. 
cipline and a practical art. The course content is in 
tended to familiarize the student with the historical, 
social, and humanistic bases upon which librarianship 
rests and to instruet the student in the means by 
which people and books may be brought together,” 

Beginning in September Syracuse (N. Y.) Univer 
sity will offer a graduate program leading to th 
degree of Master of Library Science, according to 
Wharton Miller, director of the School of Library 
Science. ‘Fhe degree will be awarded upon comple- 
tion of five years of study, replacing the degree, 
Bachelor of Library Science, formerly given at the 
end of the fifth year. Undergraduates in the Colleg 
of Liberal Arts or in the School of Edueation may 
begin professional study in the junior year by under- 
taking dual programs in either of these colleges and 
in the School of Library Seience. 


RECENT ACTIVITIES IN THE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Unper date of Mareh 11, Cyril O. Houle, dean, 
University College, the University of Chicago, sent 
to SCHOOL AND Society a summary of current devel- 
opments at the college. Following is Dean Houle’s 


report: 


Plans for the integration of the activities of the hom 
study department and the radio office of the university 
have borne fruit in the form of two home-study courses 
which will be co-ordinated with the weekly Round-Table 
radio forum. These two courses are: ‘‘ World Politics’’ 
and ‘‘Eeonomies for Everybody.’’ Each of the courses 
is built on the typical correspondence-study plan. In ad 
dition, however, each registrant in the ‘‘ World Politics’’ 
course, ¢.g., will be notified whenever there is a Round- 
Table discussion dealing with a topie within the realm 
of international affairs. After each such broadcast, th: 
registrants will be sent a transcript of this program and 
a set of questions on the forum. These questions ar 
treated as an additional lesson in the course, to be com- 
pleted and returned by the student for grading 
criticism. Initial reception of these two courses has 





been satisfactory, and the rate of increase of registra: 
tion is steadily growing. 

During the winter quarter, 1949, University Colleg 
offered a series of lectures, ‘‘Merchandising Print,”’ 
especially for booksellers and others in the book world. 
This is the first time any such educational offering has 
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lable in the Midwest, and the reception of the 
lly justified the special efforts that went into 
ing. Over two hundred people heard the first 
nd almost another hundred were turned away 
was offered 


of seats. ‘‘Merchandising Print’’ 
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co-operatively with the Chicago Chapter, Woman’s Na- 
tional Book Association. Leeturers on the series ineluded 
Frederic Melcher, of Publishers’ 


of Farrar, Straus and Co.; and Albert Rice Leventhal, 


Weekly; John Farrar, 


of Simon and Schuster. 





Notes and News 


Report on increase in membership for week ending 
18: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Joun S. Minus, president, University of Vermont, 
; been appointed president, Western Reserve Uni- 
ersity, to sueceed Winfred G. Leutner, September 1. 
Leutner, whose intention to retire as soon as a 
esssor could be named was reported in ScHooL 
iwp Society, February 28, 1948, reached the com- 
pulsory age of retirement (70 years) on Mareh 1. 


Hl. SHERMAN OBERLY, dean of admissions, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, will sueceed Charles J. Smith as 
president, Roanoke College (Salem, Va.), July 1, when 
the latter retires after more than 26 years of service. 

FreD G. Livincoop, whose appointment as dean, 
Washington College (Chestertown, Md.), was reported 
n SCHOOL AND Soctety, July 20, 1940, has been named 
ting president to serve until a suecessor to the late 
The death of 
lr. Mead was reported in these columns, April 2. 


Gilbert Wileox Mead ean be selected. 


THE REVEREND WILFRED M. MALLOoN, S.J., associate 
professor of education, Saint Louis University, has 
weeeded the Reverend Thurber M. Smith, S.J., as 
lean of the Graduate School. Father Smith, who has 
neld the deanship since 1933, has retired because of ill 
health. 

Luoyp G. CHAPMAN, assistant director of the Mich- 
can Veterans Vocational School, operated by Western 
Michigan College of Edueation at Doster, will serve as 
cting director during the leave of absence granted to 
Commander Harry W. Lawson, whose appointment to 
the directorship was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
December 7, 1946. 


pointed by the eivilian-personnel division of the Army 


Commander Lawson has been ap- 


san expert and adviser in the vocational-educational 
project in the Berlin area. 


Tue REVEREND Ropert JOSEPH PIERRE, formerly a 
inister in the Methodist Church of Belgium, has been 
appointed director of the department of Romance 
nguages, Ferrum (Va.) Junior College. As part of 
the expansion of the entire program of the college the 
department is to be a full division by June when Mr. 


Pierre will assume his new duties. Mrs. Pierre, a 


trained nurse, has been appointed house mother in the 


boys’ dormitory and assistant in the infirmary. 


CHARLES K. TRUEBLOOD, dean, Hillsdale (Mich.) 
College, has been appointed professor of psychology, 
the American University (Washington, D. C.), and 
will assume his new duties, July 1, in the department 
of public administration and political science. 


FRANKLIN D. WALKER, Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
Professor of American Literature, Mills College (Oak- 
land 13, Calif.), has been named lecturer in Amer- 
ican language and literature, University of Uppsala 
(Sweden), 1949-50. Dr. Walker will teach in the uni- 
versity’s American Institute. 


Avuaustus D. ZANziG, director of music in the publie 
schools of Brookline (Mass.), has been named to the 
staff of the Summer School of Harvard University to 
give two courses, “The Teaching of Music” and “Musie 
Howard Abell, di- 
rector of music, Milton (Mass.) Academy, will assist 


and the Secondary School.” A. 


in the latter course. 


Max SALvaporI, whose appointment as visiting lee- 
turer in history, Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), 
was reported in ScHoot AnD Society, October 18, 
1947, and who for the past year has been serving with 
UNESCO in Paris, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of history in the college for the year 1949-50. 
Klemens W. Klemperer, tutor in history and litera- 
ture, Harvard University, has been named instructor 
in history. Smith College is to offer a new course 
in the history and eivilization of eastern Asia in ¢o- 
operation with Mt. Holyoke College, beginning in the 
fall. 


as academic dean, Mt. Holyoke College, was reported 


Meribeth Elliott Cameron, whose appointment 


in these columns, June 12, 1946, will give a course in 
Far-Eastern history to which qualified students of 


both colleges will be admitted. 


Pau. A. Baran, Metvin W. Reper, AND KENNETH 
J. Arrow have been appointed to the department of 
economies, Stanford University, and will begin their 
new duties on September 1. Dr. Baran, an executive 
in the research division of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, will give courses on comparative eco- 
nomie systems, with the rank of associate professor; 


Dr. Reder, associate professor, University of Penn 
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slate protessor- 
prolessor OL eco- 


will hold an acting 


as professor 
}, Was Te- 
ND Society, February 9, 1946, was 
protessor of education, y College 

9 February Li 
specialist for higher edueation 
fice of Edueation, FSA, has 
ppointed by ar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
ninistrator, to conduct a study for the Displaced 
rsons Commission. The survey, which will cover a 
1 of ninety days, will provide “a comprehensive 
report on an orientation program for displaced per- 
son who at lig » for admission to the United 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948.” 
it Germany and Austria, the 
the DPC in Frankfurt, 
he International Refugee 


in Geneva 


SAMUEL N. STEVENS, president, Grinnell (Iowa) 


of the Board of Visitors to the 
‘ademy (West Point, N. Y.). Dr. 


serve for three years. The board com- 


15 embers: nine appointments by Congress, 
the President. 


1B STEINBERG, CHI- CHEN WANG, AND JOHN 
members of the a new publishing 
Twayne Publishers, Inc., which opened 
12 Broadway, New York 4, early in April. 
describes itself as general book publishers 
special emphasis on literature dealing with the 
Far East. Mr. Steinberg, formerly a lecturer in 
Chinese, Columbia University, is director; Dr. Wang, 
associate professor of Chinese, Columbia University, 
editor of the far-eastern series; and Dr. Ciardi, 
ssistant professor of English, Harvard University, is 
poetry editor. The publishers plan to offer the 
Twayne Poetry Award for the best manuseript sub- 
itted by a poet whose verse has not yet attained 
book publication. In the late summer or early fall the 
“Dictionary of Underworld Terms” will be published. 
The book has been compiled at Great Meadow Prison 
under the editorial direction of Hyman E. Goldin, 
former prison chaplain. 

AT the annual meeting of the Educational Press As- 
sociation of America, held in Philadelphia, Mareh 29, 
the following officers were elected: Rolfe Lanier Hunt, 
editor, The Phi Delta Kappan, president; C. O. 


Wright, editor, The Kansas Teacher, vice-president ; 
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and Zoraida Weeks, Rural Editorial Service, 589- 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. \f, 

bers elected to the Executive Committee are: Trap, 
Tyler, editor, Journal of the Association for Edy, 
tion by Radio, and Arthur H. Rice, managing edit, r. 


The Nation’s Schools. 


Harotp J. NOYES, whose appointment as 
School of Dentistry, University of Oregon, was y 
ported in ScHooL, AND Society, December 29, 1945. 
has been appointed by the Surgeon General, Uniteg 
States Health Department, to the National Advisor, 
Dental Researeh Council. 


CLypE E. WiLDMAN, president, DePauw Universit 
(Greeneastle, Ind.), has been named vice-president, 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. j 


Tue following were recently appointed to the staf 
of the Office of Edueation, FSA: George E. Van 
Dyke, whose appointment as treasurer, Syracuse (N 
Y.) University, was reported in SCHOOL AND Sociery, 
October 11, 1941, assumed new duties as specialist in 
college business management, division of higher edu- 
eation, April 1; Gertrude M. Lewis, formerly director 
of elementary-school services, New Hampshire Stat 
Department of Education, has been named specialist 
for upper elementary-school grades. 


Detos SacKet OTIS, dean of instruction in business 
administration, Sampson (N. Y.) College, was 
pointed, April 8, as executive assistant in the division 
of higher edueation, New York State Edueation [x 


partment. 


L. S. Hlarso, whose appointment as superintendent 
of schools, Winona (Minn.), was reported in ScHo 
AND Society, November 16, 1946, has been named t 
succeed S. T. Neveln in the superintendency at Austin 
(Minn.), July 1, when the latter will retire to emeritus 
status after 28 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

FrANK WesLey PITMAN, retired professor of his 
tory, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), died, Apr 
11, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Pitman had 
served as instructor and assistant professor of history 
(1910-25), Yale University; and at Pomona Colles: 
as acting professor of history (1924-25, on leave o! 
absence from Yale University) and professor an¢ 
head of the department (1925-47). He was the au 
thor of “The Development of the British West Indies, 
1700-63” (1917) and “Slavery on British West Indies 
Plantations in the 18th Century” (1926). 


Tue REVEREND Mark EncGar SENTELLE, professo! 
emeritus of philosophy, Davidson (N. Car.) College, 
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died, April 13, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. 
Sentelle had served as principal (1894-96), Davidson 
High Sehool; professor of mathematies (1896-98), 
King College (Bristol, Tenn.) ; pastor of a chureh in 
Texas (1902-03) ; and professor of philosophy (1903- 
44) and dean (1920-44), Davidson College. 


Henry Moore Bates, dean emeritus, Law School, 
University of Michigan, succumbed to a heart ail- 
ment, April 15, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Bates, 
who had been a practicing attorney in Chieago (189:- 
1903), joined the staff of the University of Michigan 
in 1903 as Tappan Professor of Law, a post that he 
held until his retirement in 1939, with the exception 
of a year (1917-18) spent as professor of law in Har- 
vard University. He held the deanship of the Law 
School (1910-39). 

CHARLES Love DuRHAM, professor emeritus of 
Latin, Cornell University, was found dead in bed, 
April 16. 
old at the time of his death, had served as instructor 
(1891-96), Furman University (Greenville, S. Car.) ; 


Dr. Durham, who was seventy-seven years 


and fellow in Latin and Greek (1896-97), instructor 
in Latin (1897-1901), assistant professor (1901-09), 
and professor (1909-40), Cornell University. He was 
also the first incumbent of the John Wendell Ander- 
son Professorship. 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, dean emeritus, School of 
Edueation, the Pennsylvania State College, died, April 
16, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Chambers had 
served as teacher in the publie schools (1887-88), Mt. 

‘leasant (Pa.); instructor (1888-90, 1892), Central 
State Normal School (now State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa.); professor of mathematies (1894— 
97, 1899, 1901), Pennsylvania State Normal School 
(now State Teachers College, Indiana) ; professor of 
psychology and edueation (1901-04), Minnesota State 
Normal School (now State Teachers College, Moor- 
head); professor of psychology and child study 
(1904-09), Colorado State Teachers College (now 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley) ; pro- 
fessor of education (1909-21) and dean (1910-21), 
School of Education, University of Pittsburgh; and 
professor of education and director of the summer 
session (1921-37) and dean (1923-37), School of 
Education, the Pennsylvania State College. 


WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND, professor emeritus 
of musie, Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, 
Mass.), succumbed to a heart attack, April 16, at the 
age of eighty-eight years. Dr. Hammond, who was 
organist and choral director of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church in South Hadley, had served the college 
from 1899 until his retirement in 1936. He remained 
at the college, however, through 1937 to prepare the 
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musical program for the centennial celebration. On 
Good Friday he had played the organ in the church 
for the annual services and had spent the afternoon 
in rehearsal of the Easter program. 


Coming Events 


THE 19th Institute for Edueation by Radio will be 
held in Columbus (Ohio), May 5-8. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Deshler-Wallick, and delegates 


are urged to make reservations early. 


Tue 32nd annual meeting of the American Council 
on Edueation will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington (D. C.), May 6-7. 
to the public, without fee, and a cordial invitation is 


The sessions are open 


extended to any person interested in education. 


THE Columbia University Forum for the Study 
and Prevention of Crime will be in session morning 
and afternoon, at the MeMillin Academie Theater, 
May 7. 
psychiatry, Columbia University, will preside at the 


David Abrahamsen, research associate in 


morning meeting; Frank D. Fackenthal, retired acting 
president of the university, will be in the chair at the 
luncheon; and Nolan D. C. Lewis, professor of psy- 
chiatry in the university, will preside during the after 
noon session. Among the speakers will be George 
Dession, professor of law, Yale University, and Alfred 


Kinsey, of Indiana University. 


AmonG the speakers at the third annual Conference 
on Mental Hygiene and the Problems of Exceptional 
Children, to be held at Syraeuse (N. Y.) University, 
May 13-14, will be: Werner Wolffe, professor of psy- 
chology, Bard College (Anandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.) ; 
Eva Landsberg, director, Bureau for the Physically 
Handicapped, New York Publie 
Health; Mrs. Spencer Tracy, director-in-charge, the 
John Tracey Clinic, University of Southern California 
(Los Angeles); and Virginia Axline, instruetor in 


Department of 


guidance, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Honors and Awards 

MADELEINE GUILLOTON, MARGARET PEOPLES, AND 
VINCENT GUILLOTON, all members of the staff of 
Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), are the recipi- 
ents of French awards. Mrs. Guilloton and Miss 
Peoples, associate professors of French, will be made 
Officiers des Palmes Académiques on May 20. Dr. 
Guilloton, professor of French, was recently awarded 
the Cross of a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


OsporNeE R. QuaYLe, professor of chemistry, Emory 
University (Ga.), has been awarded the Herty Medal 
for “outstanding comtribution to chemistry in the 
Southeast.” The medal, which will be presented to 
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volume of the moleeule changes with structure, ang 


also for the general contribution he has made in build- 
ing up the study of chemistry in the Southeast. 





YOU CAN’T GO HOME AGAIN 
HERBERT MARTIN 


é rsity oT 


non Wolfe’s book entitled “You Can’t Go 
rain, 1 am indebted for the tople ol this brief 
iting, but for nothing more. I 


their parents and families, 


reographieal spot or dwelling place 

| ? Is it that and a slightly 

rly years I played from wak 

wearied eve? Is home the family group 

onditioned me in terms of eonduct, outlook, and 

tion? Is it the nurse and abiding place of 

However we may define it, home is much 

n geography. In maturity it is an inner spiri 

condition, an expectation present and future 

an earlier abode. Earnest students and 

like look forward to, are makers and builders 

[ believe Byron hit upon a fundamental 

truth when he said that “without hearts 

no home.” A mother, as her sunset hour 

called tor peneil and paper and wrote her 

son a very brief but eloquent message, “A long and 

loving farewell.” What richness of meaning! The 

presence or absence of hearts marks the major dif- 
ference between a home and a house. 


Che junior member of our family and her husband, 


after a too brief visit, left for their distant southwest 


heir going there were no tears. In their 

ion we were happy to see them leave for 

home Her parents once left their homes 

iid understand and share their children’s emo 
lly controlled and happy departure. While 
a col plex concept defying adequate defini- 
‘an truly say that mutual affection and regard 
Speaking abstractly, home is the 

a process of social relatedness, a gradu- 

growing transition from geographieal area to soul 
Wherein two persons find mutual aid in inti- 
ited, and sympathetic living and a justi- 


iable satisfaction and joy in their several relationships 


and work that is worth while. 


There is, in all probability, no facet or phase of 
experience comparable to the fact of change. Heracli 
tus expressed the conviction that change is the only 
abiding constant. It requires little reflection to dis- 
cover that change is a universal phenomenon, that 
no area in the range of man’s knowledge is exempt. 
Willy-nilly, each individual person, institution, and 
thing undergoes change. 

Several years ago the writer after a long absence 
visited his boyhood home. On his return he reported: 


Memories ne’er grow old, yet their objects ever age. 
Forgetting this, on one’s return, two decades gone 
How searching to behold the change in persons time hath 


wrought! 
The child is now the youth, the youth the man, the man 


The weight of years reveals. 

Birth hath somewhat filled the ranks by nature’s process 
broken ; 

New voices are heard, while familiar ones are missed; 

One’s kinfolk have well-nigh joined the alien. 

Landseape changes, forests fade, and distance is incon 
stant. 

The rivers still run to the sea, but narrower; 

The sailing ship has gone, the Heigh-ho of the sailor and 
the familiar creak 

Of block and tackle at the wharves are heard no more. 

The docks decay as commerce other avenues and forms 


has found. 


Yes, the interval has been too long. Yet there is recom 
pense 

In finding some rememberers, in all too brief fellowship 

With homefolk and friends of years occasionally con 
vergent there. 

While life has been recentered and one hastes willingly 
away 

The parting is mingled with sweet sorrow. 


Change is universal. I have just returned from 
another visit there. What changes! I found myself 
a stranger. Companions of my earlier days are 
mostly gone, the “rider on the pale horse” had been 
active the while. A new generation follows. Apart 
from a brother and a family I knew very few. Fewer 
knew me. Modes of life and values had changed. On 
Sunday morning I attended the old church. In my 
day it was rare that the building was not filled to the 
doors. This time half of the pews were empty. There 
was a spatial gulf, between the preacher in the pulpit 
and the people near the doors. I wondered why the 
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ange. The preacher’s message, strictly doctrinal, 
ys that of fifty years ago. The people were not 
Well within that time under 


pact of astronomy, biology, psychology, and 


‘here; nor was I again. 


er modern sciences man’s horizon has widened, his 

inking has been revolutionized, his world has been 
remade. Is it possible that mid this universal change 
the religious life values have been uninfluenced like 
some sea-girt, rock-ribbed isle ’gainst which the swirl- 
ing tides of time and change beat themselves to no 

1? 

The preacher just referred to gave no indication 
that religion has changed its charter from a system 
of fire insurance to that of life assurance, that creeds 
fundamentally are but temporary formulations of 
theological thought fashioned in terms of prevailing 
concepts and values and therefore subject to change. 
Nor was there any indieation that religion is much 
more a qualitative and enriching way or manner of 
life than aeceptance of an unchanging creed, that re- 
ligion once a device for saving souls is now concerned 
with the more practical problems of fashioning souls. 
Souls are saved in the making, saved to more than 
from. 

To college students: Once again I would speak more 
directly still to college students. Do you remember 
on first leaving home for college with much expecta- 
tion that your farewell was mingled with deep emo- 
tional pangs, a sort of premonition or dim awareness 
ihat you were in a figurative sense actually leaving 
home? In this dim awareness an implicit heroism is 
later seen. Were it consciously present initially, some 
might lack courage to break with the old. Only later 
as we realize the change effected does the heroism in- 
volved appear. 

Do you recall that home was not quite the same 
during your first summer vacation? Why? Some- 
thing had happened to you. I tell my students that 
the value of a college course is determined by what 
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it does to and for the student. College life was a 


different world. New ties of friendship were made; 
a new and wider outlook on life was in process; ideas, 
interests, and values suffered modification more or less 
unconsciously. In the interval of the college year 
you became a self in some degree other than you were. 
As a result your leaving home for your second year 
was less distressing. 

This process of growth and change continues. To 
grow is to outgrow. Growth is both into and away 
from, into fuller personal stature and away from the 
veering values of adolescence. Graduation day is but 
a temporary terminal emphasis of the gradualness of 
growth. The direction of growth is forward, not back 
ward. “Backward, turn backward, O time, in your 
flight, Make me a child again just for tonight” is but 
a temporary emotionalism utterly impossible of ae- 


tualization. Growth is a one-way traffic with no 
return. You can’t go home again. 


Our traditional parents, having eaten of the tree 
of knowledge, were no longer at home in Eden. The 
penalty, so-called, was expulsion. Over the gateway 
a searchlight played making return impossible. All 
this, we may note, constituted a primitive, prepsycho- 
logical consciousness of the principle expounded here. 
Expelled from the garden of innocence, yes, but self- 
expelled. Their eyes being opened, a discontent with 
the old appeared; a new world was theirs; knowledge 
has consequences; they would not and could not re- 
turn. 

So the college graduate looks abroad and forward. 
If the college has achieved its purpose, he cannot 
return to and be content with a former status. Should 
he return to the spatial home of his boyhood, he will 
remake that home more to heart’s desire. Homing is 
an aspect of growth. Home is a process, not a place; 
It is in the present and future tense; its direction, like 
life, is onward, forward, not backward. You ean’t go 


home again. 





INEFFICIENT READERS AMONG SUPERIOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


RALPH C. PRESTON 


University of Pennsylvania 


REMEDIAL reading programs at the college level are 
commonly established to serve the failing or near-fail- 
ing student and are usually regarded as having little 
if anything to contribute to the superior student. Yet 
it is known that not all superior students are efficient 
This report is the summary of reactions 


readers. 


concerning the reading of eight students who were 
the slowest readers among twenty-two members of the 
junior class (consisting of 206 women) of the College 
for Women of the University of Pennsylvania who 
were eligible for election to Phi Beta Kappa. During 
the spring of 1947 these twenty-two superior students 
took a number of reading tests.!. Their speed was 
found to range from 157 to 504 words per minute. 


1A description of these tests and a summary of the 
results are contained in an article by Edwin N. Tuft and 
the writer, ‘‘The Reading Habits of Superior College 
Students,’’ Journal of Experimental Education, 16:196- 
202, Mareh 1948. 
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reentile seores on the tests ot speed ranged 


1to 99. Eicht were found with an average rate 


280 words per minute and a percentile score 
n two ot the tests ol speed, and each ot 
sked to supply, in writing, answers to five 

about their assumed slow reading. 
Ives slow readers? 

; to be slow readers. The 

tudents who regard themselves 


are not ineluded in the following 


| handicapped because they do not read 
Three of the six report having felt 
re by their inability to read more 


heir statements follow: 


iger to get assignments done. 

than twice the time it should to read 

I feel as though I cannot take as 

one time. Then too, 

I would have more free time 
*urricular activities. 

ich as history, political science, and 

ve reading is important, I 

has taken too much time pro- 

probably avoided these courses 

such habits have served me more 

vise. As I advance in scientific 

creasing need to become acquainted 

literature and wish that it were 


VE lop my reading speed considerably. 


Three students do not regard themselves as handi 
capped because of their inability to read rapidly, and 
express themselves similarly to the one who writes: 
“I’m not sure that I would learn as much if I read 
more rapidly.” 

Would they have welcomed instruction in college to 
help them develop greater speed in reading? This 
question is answered affirmatively by all six students. 
“Most emphatically yes,” “Very definitely yes,” are 
typical of their replies. The only qualifying reply is 
from a student who doubts if such help could have 


been fitted into her roster and, moreover: 


I think it would be very difficult for me to change my 
I think it would make me very nervous for 
fear I would fall back in my studies while trying to 


adapt myself to the change. 


Do they feel their leisurely reading has in any way 
been an asset? All six find certain advantages in slow 
reading. Some of the advantages are described by 
them as follows: 

I find that I can appreciate style and subtlety more 
when reading slowly. 

It enables a student to absorb and comprehend more 
with only one reading—he does not get just the high 
points but all the detail too. Leisurely reading, I feel, is 
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also an asset in that a student is more likely to retain 
material read this way for a longer period of time, not 
just for an exam. 

It seems that [in reading leisurely] one has more 
to correlate the things already learned with the 
material in the reading. 


What reading habits if any do they feel have con. 
tributed to their scholastic success? Two of the sty 
dents seem to feel that their scholastie suecess has 
been independent of their patterns of reading. As 
one student expressed it: 

I attribute my success such as it is to interest in my 
work and a genuine desire to learn. , 


Yet three others attribute their success at least in part 
to habits of study which require slow reading. One 


of them writes: 


I would attribute my success as a student not only to 
habits of leisurely reading but also to writing down th 
important points of what I read. This procedure takes 
more time—but I find that reading plus writing causes 
me to remember what I read better. 


One student, while acknowledging that her leisurely 
reading has been more of a handicap than an asset, 
observes : 

Yet I never have to re-read an assignment once I have 
read it, underlined it, and outlined it very briefly. I do 
this to all required reading. This slows me up more than 


ever. 


Conclusions. The emphatic testimony of these six 
superior students that they would have welcomed read- 
ing instruction in college underscores again our neglect 
of the individual needs of gifted students. Our tra- 
ditional easygoing judgment that the superior stu 
dent’s powers may be best developed through his “dig- 
ging in” on his own should yield to an understanding 
that at least some superior students require help with 
basie skills. Instruction in these skills should be avail- 
able for those students who need them, whether they be 
of Phi Beta Kappa ealiber or on the borderline of 
failure. A number of colleges have commendably in- 
augurated such a policy, including the College for 
Women of the University of Pennsylvania in which 
the subjects of this inquiry were students. 

The testimony of these students offers a challeng 
to reading instructors as well as to college administra 
tors. Frequently those who help college students with 
their reading are obsessed with an indiscriminate 
desire to increase speed. Fortunately, the fetish ot 
rapid reading and dubious notions concerning fixed 
norms of speed are giving ground to sounder concepts 
which recognize the different demands made by differ- 
ent types of reading matter and the unique temper- 
ament and needs of each student. 
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Societies and Meetings... 





THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL SYM- 
POSIUM ON FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS 


ERNEST HarMS 
Editor-in-Chief, The Nervous Child 


On the oceasion of the inauguration of a new psy- 
logical laboratory at Wittenberg College, Spring- 
jeld, Ohio, in 1928 an outstanding international group 
psychologists assembled to present their views on 
the contemporary status of research on feelings and 
The volume later published as the Witten- 
berg Symposium has become a elassie of psychological 


‘motions. 
literature. On the twentieth anniversary of the orig- 
director of research, Mooseheart (Ill.) Foundation, 
repeated the symposium by a collaboration of his own 
nstitution and the University of Chicago. The second 
international symposium was held at Mooseheart and 
Chieago, October 28, 1948. 

The principal feature of the first symposium was 
a survey of concepts on feeling and emotion at a time 
when the mention of these two words was almost for- 
bidden in America by the leading behavioristie school 
of psychology. There was a struggle between the non- 
behaviorists, led by Morton Prince, and the European 
psychologists who were present and some of the 
leaders of behaviorism, such as Knight Dunlap. 

The thesis of the present symposium was not a line- 
up of major concepts but rather the status of their 
application in the various practical spheres of psy- 
chology. Nevertheless, it probably reflects even more 
clearly than the first one the present condition of re- 
search and knowledge as regards feelings and emo- 
It cannot be said that the picture is altogether 
encouraging. 

Of the papers contributed by more than fifty 
speakers, very few presented the concept of feeling 
at all, and those supposedly devoted to problems of 
emotion contained at least twenty different concepts 
There was no no- 


tions. 


with no attempt at co-ordination. 
tion of consolidating the main ideas to which the sym- 
posium was devoted nor any tendency to direct these 
ideas toward the goal of covering the whole field of 
feelings and emotions. 

However, even if no very positive impressions were 
gained by a general view of this meeting, it repre- 
sented more clearly the present status of this problem 
than any other recent conference. This is an impor- 
tant result even if the symposium was not entirely 
satisfactory. 

Prominent among those present were the psychol- 
ogists, physiologists, and neurologists who seek emo- 


tions in a downward direction in the physiological 
constitution and look for parallels in the animal king 
dom. H. L. Liddell and Jules Masserman read im- 
pressive studies along the latter line, while Philip 
Bard, Chester Darrow, and Donald B. Lindsley pre- 
sented physiological viewpoints. 

The greatest number of contributors belonged to 
the group of various types of applied psychology 
who employed an undetermined theory of emotions 
in studying the part played by them in individual be- 
havior and social attitudes. This group was headed 
by Trigant Burrow, who contributed a paper on 
“Emotions and the Social Crisis.” Others were Carl 
H. Rogers on “The Significance of the Self-Regarding 
Attitudes”; Robert Thouless on “Affective Functions 
of Language”; and Rensis Likert on “The Sample 
Interview as a Research Tool to Study Motivation.” 
Other papers on the same general theme were those 
of George Lawton on “Meeting the Emotional Needs 
of Older Persons’; Walter Bingham on “Emotions 
of Employees”; L. van der Horst on “Affeetive Ex- 
pression and Symbolic Function in the Drawings of 
Children.” 

More serious attempts to investigate specifie emo- 
tions or spheres of emotional influence are repre- 
sented by the following papers: Henri Piéron, “Sen- 
sory Affectivity”; David Katz, “The Thought Life of 
the Child”; John E. Anderson, “Changes of Emotional 
Responses with Age”; Arnold Gesell, “Emotion from 
the Standpoint of a Developmental Morphology”; 
James G. Miller, “Experimental Study of Unconscious 
Processes”; Harold E. Jones, “Studies of Patterns of 
Emotional Expression”; and R. L. Jenkins, “Guilt 
Feelings; Their Function and Dysfunetion.” Survey- 
ing the contributions as a whole it would seem that 
the main trend of American and, to some extent, of 
international interest is toward this type of research. 

Finally, a small group tried to open a diseussion of 
the general science, the theoretical and psychological 
problems of feelings and emotions. The contribu- 
tions of this group included: F. J. J. Buytendijk, 
“Phenomenological Approach to the Problems of Feel- 
ings and Emotions”; John Elmgren, “Sentiments in 
the Light of Modern Science”; Ernest Harms, “The 
Differential Aspect of Feelings and Emotions”; Al- 
bert E. Michotte, “Emotions Regarded as Functional 
Relations”; and Magda Arnold, “An Excitatory The- 
ory of Emotions.” 

There is no doubt that such a conference arouses 
interest and stimulates activity in this and other 
problems. It is hoped that not so long a period will 
elapse before the next symposium on feelings and 
emotions. 
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DOOB’S “PUBLIC OPINION AND 
PROPAGANDA” 


SHEATSLEY 


mn R searcen 


Propaganda. >\ LEONARD W. 


York: Henry Holt and Com- 


It presents 
integrated theory of that seg 
vhavior covered by the much abused 


and “propagand: and it 


ing body of knowledge 
main approach is a 
far trom narrow, 
ot many 
al science, 
‘tain simple psychological prin- 
havior of individuals: they have 
respond t timuli, seek rewards, acquire 


rorm and so on. Then he sets 


itext and relates it to the 
background of the soeiety. His distinetions 
internal and external, actual and latent, and 
and enduring publie opinion do much to 

past thinking on the problem. 
are devoted to deseription and evalu- 
polls and other techniques for measuring 
lie opinion, and the author does a good job of ex- 
ng their methods and pointing up their value 
Pollsters may feel he has not paid 
heed to some of the techniques used by better re 
‘+h agencies to overcome the problems he raises. 
does service, however, in emphasizing the im- 
analysis and interpretation of survey re- 


; - 
reliance on over-all pereentaged 


t half of the book is devoted to an explana 
analysis of propaganda, which is distin- 
ruished from edueation as the attempt to influence in- 


dividuals “toward ends considered unscientifie or of 
doubtful value in a society at a particular time.” 
Doob describes the propagandist himself and_ the 
uses, and defines the propagandist’s prob- 
his message perceived, to relate it to the 
personality of his propagandees so that it will evoke 
response which will lead to the desired action. And 
points up the difficulties which beset the propa- 
» conflicting drives and re- 
Ss which may oceur. The last Tew chapters 
uss the chief media of propaganda: newspapers, 

o, and films. 


Doob has writt book in extremely lively fash- 


ion. It is peppered throughout with amusing 
ogies and with actual examples of publie o; 
and propaganda as revealed by modern res 
studies in the fields of polities, advertising, and 
It should serve not only as a stimulating guid 

curious layman, but also as a useful text for stu 
who want to understand the nature of public 0; 


and propaganda. 


necen?) //, L 
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ABERNETHY, JEAN AND BRADFORD. At Home to Students 
Pp. 31. The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, New 
Haven, Conn. 1949. 25 cents. 

Written for those on college campuses who like students 
well enough to want to see them more often than the 
official duties require. 





e 
30YD, GERTRUDE. Remedial Techniques for Reading 
Difficulties. Monograph No. 6. Pp. 34. Bureau of 
Edueational Research and Service, College of Eduea- 
tion, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 1949. 50 
cents. 
Here is presented in condensed form a_ number of 
standing methods and techniques especially effective in a 
remedial-reading program. 
e 
CARMICHAEL, OLIVER C. The Changing Role of Higher 
Education. Pp. ix+102. Maemillan. 1949. $1.75, 
In this volume the author interprets the broad movements 
of the past half century as they have affected the curricu- 
lum, the preparation of teachers on the higher levels, test- 
ing and appraising the educational outcomes, and the 
international outlook of the schools. 
e 
CHERRINGTON, Bren. M. The Nations Meet at the An 
cient Crossroads of the World. Pp. 26. Social Science 
Foundation, University of Denver, Colo. 1949. 
The author attended the 3d session of the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO, held in Beirut, Lebanon, as a member 
of the United States delegation. Here it was determined 
that UNESCO shall become more and more a _ people's 
movement. 
° 
CoHEN, Morris R., AND I. E. DRABKIN. A Source Book 
in Greek Science. Tllustrated. Pp. xxi+579. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 1949. $6.00. 
The story of man’s scientific achievement in the time of 
ancient Greece and Rome is vividly portrayed in the col 
lection of passages translated from classical Greek and 
Latin scholars. 
e 
‘*Curriculum at Work.’’ Bulletin. Pp. 46.  Associa- 
tion for Childhood Edueation, 1200 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 1949. 75 cents. 
This is a collection of anecdotal accounts by many school 
teachers with a foreword by Florence Stratemeyer, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
e 


‘¢Edueation and World Peace.’’ Bulletin No. 1. Pp. 
123. Bureau of School Service, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. 1948. 50 cents. 
Proceedings of the 24th Annual Educational Conference 
and the 13th Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

* 

Education for International Understanding in American 
Schools: Suggestions and Recommendations. Pp. xiv + 
241. NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1948. $1.00. Quantity rates. 


At the end of the war, the NEA asked the association's 
Committee on International Relations to make a thorough 
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y of the part that American schools could, and should, 
in the maintenance of peace. 


a 
n Affairs Background Summary: Expanding World 
e. United States Policy and Program. Pp. 8. 


fice of Publie Affairs, Department of State, Wash- 
gton 25, D.C. 1949. 
foreign-trade policy of the United States is aimed at 
ae trade on a Multilateral and mutually advanta- 
us Dasis, 


IENDERSON, JAMES L. UNESCO in Focus. Pp. 55. 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 212 Fifth 
(venue, New York 10. 1949. 25 cents. 
re is UNESCO, as one man sees it. In this Freedom 
iphlet the author paints a picture in swift colorful 
trokes of an international effort. 
e 
KxigHt, Epgar W. (Editor). A Documentary History 
Education in the South before 1860. (Five vol- 
imes.) Vol. 1. Pp. ix+744. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1949. $12.50. 
his is an aecount of European inheritances from the 
inding of Jamestown to the American Revolution. More 
significant than “first schools’ is the South’s consistent 
record of educational achievement. This enviable story 
is not generally known because documents which reveal 
its drama have not been easily available. 
a 


ERNER, Max. Actions and Passions; Notes on the 
Wultiple Revolution of our Time. Pp. xv +367. Simon 
and Sehuster, Ine., Rockefeller Center, New York. 
1949. $3.50. 

This is a collection of pieces written for the now defunct 
New York newspaper, PM. They combine elements of the 
signed editorial, the commentary column, and the short 
ersonal essay in what the author hopes is something of 

fresh amalgam. What is crucial is that, at a time when 
history seems shaped by vast and even malignant forces 
beyond our control, one should feel that men can act with 
i sense of pattern amidst chaos; that whatever comes, one 
has “shared the passion and action” of one’s time. 


Minter, ARTHUR. Death of a Salesman. Pp. 139. The 
Viking Press, Ine., New York. 1949. $2.50. 

No play of recent years has enjoyed anything approaching 
the popular and critical success of this one. It reads as 
well as it performs. 

e 

Morris, Frep C. Your Land; Surveys, Maps, and Titles. 
lilustrated. Pp. 95. Bulletin of the Virginia Poly- 
technie Institute, Blacksburg. 1949. 75 cents. 

Some disputes have been between nations, some between 
political subdivisions, and still others between individual 
landowners. It is to the last named of these that this 
writing is directed. 

* 

Ornser, Paut H. Sons of Science: The Story of the 
Smithsonian Institution and Its Leaders. Illustrated. 
Pp. xvii+220. Henry Schumar, Ine., 20 East 70th 
Street, New York 21. 1949. $4.00. 

Who can say what the conditions of science in the United 
States would be today but for the Smithsonian Institution, 
made possible by the amazing bequest of the bachelor Eng- 
lish chemist, James Smithson. No stranger story exists 
in the annals of human culture than the origin of the 
“Smithsonian.” 

e 

Pearcy, G. EtzeL, RusSELL H. FIFIELD, AND ASSOCI- 
ATES. Political Geography. Illustrated. Pp. xv +653. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 1949. $6.50. 
If the study of political geography is to offer an adequate 
grasp of the full range of national enterprise and inter- 

national relations, it must be world-wide in scope. This 
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book surveys the entire world and evaluates each segment, 
not only separately, but also in its relation to the rest of 
the world. 

. 


Public School Kindergartens in In- 
diana. Pp. 38. Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 1949. 75 cents. 

The purpose of this study is to report an attempt to be 
made to give the school people of Indiana some idea of the 
educational opportunities now being provided the five-year- 
olds of the state. : 


PLICHTA, PHYLLIS. 


Sper, FELIx. From Native Roots: A Panorama of Our 
Regional Drama. Illustrated. Pp. 341. The Caxton 
Printers Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 1948. $4.00. 

Caught up and placed in his limited natural setting by the 
practiced hand of a playmaker, the earth-bound native with 
his kin has lived for a moment in a crop of plays whose 
validity as art and whose value as living documentation 
must no longer be ignored. 


* 
STRAYER, GEORGE D. (Submitter). The Report of a Sur- 
vey of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 
Pp. xxi+980. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1949. 
This just about covers all the data concerning the running 
of public schools from administration to financing. 
” 
Dynamic Psychology and Con- 
Harper and Brothers. 1949. 


TUTTLE, HAROLD SAXE. 

duct. Pp. xiv +448. 
$3.50. 
A book for teachers and prospective teachers on the guid- 
ance of conduct of children and youth for wholesome social 
adjustment. _ It is a unique book and fills a serious gap 
Which has hitherto existed in the field of educational lit- 
erature : the need for guidance in training children and 
youth for co-operative civic behavior. 


° 
WHITTENBERG, CLARICE. Making Arithmetic Meaningful 

for the Young School Child. Monograph No. 5. Pp. 
20. 3ureau of Educational Research and Serviee, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
1949. 50 eents. 
Here are presented some excellent suggestions for teaching 
arithmetic in the lower elementary grades. 

* 


Woopy, THOMAS. Life and Education in Early Societies. 
Illustrated. Pp. xx+825.. Maemillan. 1949. $7.50. 
There has been much talk of educating the whole man. 
A modern psychology has emphasized the indivisibility of 
mind and matter. Anthropology, history, and sociology 
show conclusively the influence of environment on physical 


culture. This is most interestingly shown in this book. 
leges throughout the 


AM ER | CAN United States continue 
their great demand 
for recommendations 
for those trained in 


the different fields of 
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Science. The positions 
range from instructor- 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


for 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 
—® 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 











Since 1885 


ALBERT 


and COLLEGE 


RUREAU versities of the 
Nation and their 


25 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Chicago 4, Ill, Personnel. 
MEMBER NATA 


Reliable and Dis- 


yew C8582 criminating Service 
ied to Colleges and Uni- 


New York University 
and 
Sarah Lawrence College 


offer a 


Workshop on Contemporary Culture 
for College Teachers 


at 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Intersession, June 6 - July 1, 1949 


For college teachers, administrators and 
advanced graduate students planning to 
teach in college. Ideal workshop situa- 
tion. Informal seminars based on com- 
mon interests and needs. Six points 
residence graduate eredit. Excellent livy- 
ing accommodations. 
For informative folder, write: 


CHAIRMAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


21 Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 

















THE 


HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS 


Prepared by 27 Contributing Authorities. 
This outstanding contribution has gathered to- 
gether and correlated the new developments in 
the high school curriculums of the United 
States. The thirty one chapters present the 
more important (1) considerations of contem- 
porary curriculum thinking and practice, (2) 
principles and techniques of curriculum con- 
struction and revision, (3) current general 
trends, and (4) specifie trends and considera- 
tions in the subject matter divisions of the high 
school curriculum. 661 pages, $4.50 
A volume in the Douglass Series in Edu- 
cation, edited by Harl R. Douglass, 
Ph.D., Director of the College of Edu- 
cation, Unwersity of Colorado. 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 





























